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CAN WE TAX FOR 
PROSPERITY? 


Mr. KRUEGER: What do you think the main danger is in the taxation picture 
as it is likely to work out after the war? 


Mr. Hansen: One of the main dangers, in my opinion, is that we are going to 
be so concerned about taxes that we will be niggardly about doing the things 
_ which we really need to do to get an expanding economy and_a rising national 
income. 


Mr. Pavt: I am afraid that, after the reconversion period, we will do what 
we did in the twenties—that is, forget the necessity of keeping on 1 with the job 
of intelligent tax planning. 


Mr. Sonne: I fear that we may agree on a tax program that should work out 
all right only in theory. A good tax program to promote full employment re- 
quires sclid coordination and accurate timing. I am afraid that we may lose out — 
on that in Washington unless we work very hard now. 


Mr. KRueEGER: Before this microphone was connected, it seemed to me that, 
in discussing this question, we were agreed upon certain matters that we _ 
might get out of the way early. We have agreed that we are concerned with the 
long-term situation, not the immediate year or two of conversion after the war, 
and that we are specializing our attention entirely on the federal tax situation. 
Is that right? 


Mr. Hansen: Yes, we are centering on the federal tax system. I think that we 
must regard tax policy as a means to an end. 


Mr- KRvueGER: To what, end? 


Mr. Hansen: The main goals which we need always to keep in mind when ~ 4, 


we talk about taxation and fiscal policy are the goals of economic stability, full 
employment, and a rising national income. 
Mr. KRUEGER: How large i is it safe to expect the national income to be after 
the war? 
} 
— Mr. Sonne: I should say that we could Hecc on a hundred and forty billion, 
_which is about the average which is estimated by responsible institutions. 
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Mr. Pavt:] would like to suggest that that means the stabilization ofa boom. 
It means production, without the government as a war customer, at a rate three 
_ times that of 1933.7 BS : 


Mr. Hansen: I do not like the phrase “stabilizing a boom,” because a boom - 
suggests inflationary tendencies. Certainly we want to avoid that. We want to 
have a tax policy which will prevent both inflation and deflation. 


Mr. Sonne: My figure certainly is for a high income. It is higher than we ~ 


ever had in peacetime, but it is somewhat lower than we have today. 


Mr. KrvnceEr: It is somewhat lower than it actually is now, but, even taking 
into account the change in the price level, it is two or three times what it was at 
the low point of the depression. That is a tremendous national income, stabiliz- 
ing it somewhere near its present level. 

What is the size of the federal budget likely to be? 


‘Mr. Pavt: We talked that over a little earlier, and we decided upon a level of 
twenty to twenty-five billion. 


- Mr. Hansen: Outside of social security: 


Mr. Pavt: Yes, outside of social security. But you can put all my emphasis on 
the twenty-five-billion figure. That estimate, I want to emphasize, is a perma- 
- nent budget. I do not think that we will ever go back to the pre-war days and to 

_ the budgets which we thought were high then? 


t The national income, as reported by the Department of Commerce, for selected 


"years was as follows (in billions of dollars) : 


Year =: esas : aes : 
TOQ2Gace Soe eee 83.3 68.0 
LOSAR ao peer ene eee 40.0 41.6 
i: eee REO 3S chi Wi ta tats oe ae teva 42.3 45.7 
oe a UO) Os We cedagle oe tia tata oc a Rk 64.9 55.2 
= Zz TAO Ghia fee Ne TO 77.9 


eae é BOAR ehcp deed, Sse 147.9 a 
_.. *Not/available. : 2 


gk ‘ oom Federal expenditures for selected years amounted (in millions of dollars) to: 


Res Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
TOGA nie urs $7092 VEOS he toe ee $ 9,738 
PORO! Reel = Gas 18,450 DOSS sank Say 6,077 
51071 Natok Seeger 2ESTO mS GT OAs Loa eeh A 8,824 
TQ20 ccc tan hat sees 2,058 Sipe lQAQee tyes 33,980 
LOB ve ae 4,611 TOCA TS canal’ 95,129 


_ (Source: Treasury Department) 
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WHO PAID PERSONAL INCOME TAX? 
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Mr. Pavt: I am talking about it as a permanent budget which will be in ef- 
fect after the transition or reconversion period and which will go on permanently. 


_ Mr. Hansen: Not only did we pay forty-three billion dollars in taxes last 
year but, besides that, we had a higher level of consumption expenditures than 
we have ever had in any peacetime year. And I mean consumption of actual 
goods and services. 


Mr. Sonne: That is right, but do not forget that goods, outside those con- 
trolled by the OPA, and services are much higher than they were before the war. 


Mr. HANSEN: But, even after correcting for prices, we actually consumed 
more last year than in any peacetime year. 


Mr. PAvt: You are saying that we had a great deal more left after taxes, 
Mr. Hansen: That is right. 


Mr. KRvEceR: All right, gentlemen, that is what we are agreed upon, and 
that is the point from which we start. : 

We are talking about tax policy for the purpose of promoting full employ- 
ment or prosperity. What are the basic functions of taxation in an economic 
system? 


Mr. PAut: The usually accepted function is to raise revenue—or raise the 
cost of government. But it seems to me that we ought to emphasize the fact that 
that is not the only function. There are other functions beyond that. 


Mr. KRvEGER: For example? 


Mr. PAvt: There is the necessity of ordering our taxes in such a way that the 
economy is kept in balance. 


Mr. Krvuecer: You are saying, then, not merely that it is a function of taxa-- 
tion to raise revenue to defray the necessary expenses of government but that it 


is a proper function of taxation to be used as a balancing device for the economic 


system as-a whole. Is that correct? 
Mr. Paut: That is right; that is exactly what I mean. 


Mr. Hansen: That is to say, if private individuals—consumers and business- 
“‘men—are spending very large amounts so that there is danger of inflationary 
developments, we ought to restrain that by a large tax program; but, if we have 


unemployment, we ought to encourage private individuals to spend by easing ae 


the tax program. 


Mr. Paut: I agree with that; and I want to say that there is nothing really 


too new about that idea. Hamilton believed in it; Jefferson believed in it; 


“Theodore Roosevelt believed in it; and many of our leading statesmen of Ameri- — 


can history have accepted that idea. 
3 ; 
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Mr. KRUEGER: Tits is not just an invention of the New Deal, then? 
Mr. PAUL: That is right. = 


Mr. Sonne: I definitely feel that the main purpose of fiscal policy and taxa-. 
tion is to meet the disbursements of the government. The question in my mind | 
is what fiscal policy, consistent with this maintenance of reliable money, can do : 
to help unemployment. 


Mr. Kruecer: Nobody here is going to insist that tax policy is the only de- 
vice there is for trying to get full employment. Certainly foreign trade policy is 
important; and monopoly policy is important. Those questions have been dis- 
cussed on other University of Chicago Rounp TABLE’s. You are a businessman, | 
Sonne. Let us see how good an economics teacher you are. Can you give us a 

_ simple explanation of the basic problem in the use of taxation for the promotion 
- ofjfull employment?4 


ees | Mr. SONNE: By ‘full employment” I understand that you mean an employ- 
ment of approximately fifty-five million to sixty million people. At any rate, we 
should find ten million jobs more than we had in pre-war days. 


Mr. KRUEGER: As I remember, the highest peak figure ever achieved in eos 
number of jobs before the war was about forty-six million.s 


Mr. Sonne: I think that we all agree that there should be no boondoggling 
and that those who work should have an opportunity of working intelligently 
and efficiently during the hours set aside for work. That means that, with a 

_ forty-hour week (which I take it we all agree upon), there will be a tremendous 
. amount of goods and services available in this country—probably 40-50 per 
cent more than we had in pre-war days. How is this going to be consumed? To 
_ show how dangerous that can be, let us remember the little country stores (all. 
over the country we saw them) in which the shopkeeper had his store full of 
_~ goods and yet felt miserable because he could not dispose of them. 


Mr. PAUL : Why could he not dispose of them? 


_ Mr. Sonne: Because there was no purchasing power. 


aS See A. G. Hart, Margaret Reid, J. K. Galbraith, and Maynard Krueger, Is the 

_ Inflation Danger Passed? a University of Chicago RounD TABLE transcript, No. 340, | 
_ broadcast October 1, 1944, and Wendell Berge, Raymond Whittlesey, and Wilbur Katz, : 
Are Cartels a Menace to World Peace? a University of Chicago Rounp TaBLe transcript, — 
No. 358, broadcast January 28, 1945. 


a Sin’ 1930, 1937, and 1940 the number of employed persons in the United States was 
- slightly over 46 million. In 1932 there were only 37.7 million persons employed; i in 193 38 
= 42. 7 million; and in 1939, 45.0 million. >| 
. | 
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Mr. KRrvecEr: Wait a minute. You are going a little bit too fast there. That 
this country has the capacity to produce, of which Sonne speaks, nobody doubts. 
It is the capacity to consume which we are really concerned about here. 

Hansen has mentioned several different possibilities: first, consumers pri- 
vately buying goods, which is one of the things which we are concerned with; 
second, individuals privately making investments—that is, capital outlay on 
plant and equipment; third, the government itself spending toprovide services— _ 
health services and educational services and so on—for the people. The govern- | 
ment can also go into the investment business in plant and equipment. Is that a | 
proper listing of them? 


Mr. Sonne: That is right, but let me first explain that if there is not enough | 
to buy these goods and services, the goods will not be produced; there will be 
unemployment, and the spiral of a crisis will begin. 

Business cannot be blamed for not having purchasing power in the country. 
If business cannot be blamed, it becomes clearly a matter for the people, through 
government, to see to it that there is enough purchasing power. 


Mr. Pavt: Then you mean that the government should supplement de- 
ficiencies in purchasing power at any time when there is not enough? 


Mr. Sonne: I mean that it becomes the responsibility of government to see 
to it that if private enterprise—both consumption and capital outlays—cannot 
absorb the goods and services available, some other means be found to absorb 
those goods. 


4 Mr. KRruecer: Would you accept this statement of it? If private consump- 
_ tion is low (either because wage levels are too low or for whatever reason), if 
private investment in capital outlays on plant and equipment, and if govern- 
ment expenditures on providing services—if those three things do not add up to 
the total‘amount produced—the government has to go in for a public invest- — 
ment program and for capital outlay on plant and equipment in some kind of de- 
pe pmcatal proj jects? 


x Mr. SonnE: They either have to do that or encourage private enterprise to 
y ¢. absorb it, which they admittedly could do by reducing taxes. 


Mr. PAvL: Let me get this straight, Sonne. What about the times when peo- 
ple want to spend more? What do we do then under your theory? 


_ Mr. Sonne: When people want to spend more, and there is a threat of in- 
flation, then is the time for government to increase taxes. 


_ Mr. Hansen: And lower expenditures. 
Mr. Sonne: With the result that they may be able to pay off their debt. 
Mr. HANSEN: When you say that the government goes into investment in 
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plant and equipment, Krueger, I am afraid that some of our listeners will think 
that you mean that the government will go in and compete with private manu- 
facturing equipment and plant. I do not think that you really meant that, and 
‘we ought to clarify that. When I talk about public construction and public in- 
vestment, I mean things that private enterprise will not do, such as the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River Valley. I mean resource and developmental projects 
of a character that private enterprise will not and cannot do. These would not 
only have the effect of using our labor force in a productive way and increasing 
our income but they would also have the effect of stimulating private invest- 
ment outlays so that it is not a competitor with private enterprise. 


Mr. Kruecer: I do think that the government, through cooperatives and 
public corporations, ought to go into a lot of things that do compete with pri- ae 
vate enterprise. There is a disagreement between us on that, but it is not vital ; 
here. = 

You are supporting the balance-wheel notion of government activity in eco- q 
nomic affairs. Let us go on on that basis. We are talking about tax policy for : 
prosperity. Can we tax for prosperity? What would you do, specifically, on the 
tax program if you wanted a tax policy that will promote prosperity?® 


Mr. Pavt: I would try to do two things. I would try to order my tax struc- 
ture so that consumption would be stimulated; and I would also try to eliminate 
from the tax structure any items that reduce investment incentive. 


Mr. KrvueEGER: Do you mind if I cross-examine you a bit on that? 


6 There have been four major postwar tax plans which have been proposed. For their 
proposed sources of federal revenue see the illustration on page 11. The following sum- 


mary suggests the main features of each proposal: cee 
“Area of agreement: Drastic tax reduction, including repeal of excess profits. tax. a 
“Twin Cities Plan: Retention of corporation income tax of 40 per cent. Drastic re- y 


duction in personal income tax. Introduction of 5 per cent retail sales tax. 

“CED Plan: Reduction of corporation income tax to 16 to 20 per cent and crediting 
of such taxes to stockholders’ personal income taxes. Moderate reduction of personal e 
income tax. Repeal of all consumption taxes except those on liquor, tobacco, and 

ie t 

ae Plan; Reduction,of corporation income tax to 5 per cent of distributed 
income and 16 per cent of undistributed income. Moderate reduction of personal income 
tax. Repeal of all consumption taxes except those on liquor, tobacco, and gasoline. 

“fJansen-Perloft Plan: Alternative plans for corporation income tax providing only 
moderate reduction. Moderate reduction of personal income tax with increased rates in — a 
periods of boom and decreased rates in periods of slump. Reduction of liquor and tobac- 
co taxes and repeal of all other excises” (Mabel Newcomer, “Postwar Taxes and Full 
Employment,” Survey Graphic, February, 194 Be 
of 9 
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Mr. Pavt: Ceriiule not. 


Mr. KrvuecER: What sort of changes in taxes would promors or r stimulate 
consumption? : 


‘ 


Mr. Pavt: To do that, we should eliminate the taxes that reduce ee | 
power. 

Mr. Krvecer: Such as? 

Mr. Pavt: Such as the 3 per cent normal tax we now have; such as income 


taxes in the low brackets; and such as sales taxes or excise taxes, as they are 
called in our federal system. 
Mr. KRueEceEr: By excise taxes you mean what? 
Mr. Pauw: I mean the tax on liquor, the tax on jewelry, the tax on tele- 
grams, and so on. 
Mr. Krvuecer: To get taxes off people with low incomes, then, is your point? 
Mr. Paut: That is right. 
_Mr. Krvuecer: Sonne, what do you think of that? 
Mr. Sonne: I think that we should go further than that. We should also 
stimulate new investments. We have just seen that it becomes the obligation of 
_ government to see to it that the money that is not available should be spent in 
some form or another. But it is clear that, the more private enterprise and con- 
sumption can absorb, the less the problem for government. Therefore, in addi- 


tion to stimulating consumption, I am all for trying to lay down such taxes as 
will stimulate investments. | 


Mr. Kruecer: Are the things which you do with taxes to stimulate consump- | 
tion the same things which you do to stimulate investment? | 


Mr. Sonne: Let me first say that I do not think that there can be a tax that 
_ will stimulate a thing. We should rather put it this way: The taxes should be 
such thatthey interfere as little as possible with consumption and such that only 
- indirectly do they stimulate investment in that they do not make it too difficult : 
__ for business. : 


_ Mr. Hansen: Let us be a little more specific on that. Paul suggests that we 
- cut out that old 3 per cent Victory Tax. 


= Mr. Sonne: I would agree on that. 


___ Mr. Hansen: In the second place, could we cut the standard rate on the in- 
_ dividual income tax? It is now 20 per cent. Could we cut that to 15 or 16 per 
cent? ; 


Mr. PavL: I would cut it five points at least. In the first bracket, I would cut 
€ it = 20 down to 15 per cent. 
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Mr. Hansen: How about exemptions? 
Mr. Pavt: So far as I could do it, I would like to raise exemptions. 


Mr. Hansen: It is now five hundred dollars per member of the family, is it 
not? Would you raise it to six hundred dollars? 


- pS ee ga Paes 


Mr. Pavt: I would like to see it go higher than that, but we are up against a 
pretty high budget, as we have seen. 


Mr. KrveceEr: This is not merely a question of equity, or a question of bal- | 
ancing an economy; it is also a question of arithmetic. Let me put to you some 
arithmetic on it. For 1943 you said that we collected forty-three billion dollars in | 
federal taxes. If we put the national income on the proposed postwar one-hun- | 
dred-and-forty-billion-dollar basis, and if we eliminate excess profits, which will 
probably go out with the war... 


Mr. PavL: Should go out, I think. 


Mr. KRUEGER: .... then the revenue, using the same taxes which we have 
now, except for excess profits, would be about thirty-five billion dollars. 


Mr. PAvt: That is right. 


Mr. Krvecer: If we eliminate that old, or normal, Victory Tax, the 3-per- 
center, that will cut off about three billion more of revenue, giving us thirty-two, 
instead of thirty-five billion dollars. 


Mr. Pavt: That is right. 


Mr. KrvurEceEr: You say that we will need twenty-five billion dollars. As I 
subtract twenty-five from thirty-two, that leaves a margin of about seven bil- 
lion dollars to play around in. You say that you want to eliminate a batch of 
excise taxes. How much? 


_ Mr. Pat: At least half the present excises—which would be about two anda 
half to three billion more. : 


MR. KRUEGER: That two and a half subtracted inden the seven leaves four — 
and a half. Who is going to get that reduction? Are you going to reduce corpora- 
a tion taxes, or are you going to reduce personal income taxes? 


Mr. Sonne: I am all in favor of raising exemptions as far as possible, but we 
admittedly have to balance a large budget, and I think that we should agree to 
' start with the five-hundred-dollar exemption and to try later on to raise it as 
much as possible. 5 
; Tam also in favor of doing away with excise and indirect taxes, but I draw at- 
: tention to the corporation tax, which, from many angles, is an indirect tax and, 
‘ _ therefore, hampers production. I am all in favor of reducing the corporation tax. 
-. as far as possible. 
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Mr. Pat: By “indirect tax,” I suppose you mean that it is shifted to wage-  ~ 
€arners and consumers? ” 


Mr. Sonne: I mean that the corporation tax in effect is a mongrel. In so far 
as it is an indirect tax, it is undesirable, because it increases prices and makes 
wages lower than they would otherwise be. In so far as it is a direct tax, it is un- 
fair, because it puts a double taxation on the stockholder. 


Mr. Hansen: It would be a good thing to eliminate the double taxation, I 
believe, although I do not stress it so much as you do. But I would suggest— 
and I wonder what would you think of it—that we eliminate the double-taxation 
feature by taxing corporations on their income after dividends. Let us put a tax, 
say, of 45 per cent on their income after dividends? What would you say to that? 


Mr. Sonne: That would solve the main problem. You and I both agree that 
we should eliminate double taxation but I do not think that our friend Hansen 
goes far enough. Do not forget that if we are going to collect so much in taxes, 
the large income group will be subject to tax rates that may be from 65 to 75 per 
cent. Consequently, a corporation tax, even a 45 per cent one, would still induce 
corporations to retain a great percentage of their earnings. 


Mr. Pavt: I agree with that, but I object to the phrase “double taxation.” 
[t is a sort of epithet. We ought not to be swept off our feet by such words, be- 
cause, after all, there is nothing more wrong about double taxation than there is 
about double the rate of tax. 


Mr. Sonne: That is true; but you are taxing, in the corporation, the small ; 
stockowner, who may only be subject himself to a 20 per cent tax ata much 
higher rate, and you are not taxing the big stockholder more than the little one. 2 
[t is decidedly unfair to the small stockholder. 


ge 


Mr. KRrvecer: That is correct, although it is also true that most of the ye 
dends go to the people in the upper income brackets, so that the corporation 
ax is actually a progressive tax in effect. . = 


Mr. Sonne: This is what I would like to solve by compelling corporations to 
etain only 25 per cent, or fifty thousand dollars, whichever is the larger. That - 
vill compel large corporations to pay out a minimum of 75 per cent. 


Mr. Krvecer: You collect a prohibitive tax, then? 


Mr. Sonne: I would set a prohibitive tax of 60 or 70 per cent on anything re- 
ained in excess of 25 per cent. 


_ Mr. Kruecer: You want to stop corporate hoarding? 
_ Mr. Sonne: I want to stop corporate hoarding. 
. Ft 13 
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Mr. Paut: I suppose your ay thousand dollars i is meee: to the relief of 
‘small business? : a 


Mr. Sonne: That is right. I feel that small business should have a aoa to 
develop, and I feel that it is very important for the economy that stockholders 
who are in the habit of investing equity should get larger dividends and in turn 
invest in new enterprise. 

Mr. Pavt: Do you think that the relief which the corporations get from the 


corporate tax, in so far as it is shifted now to wage-earners and consumers, will 
be given to them or will it be kept'in the corporate structure? 


Mr. Sonne: I think that a large percentage will be given to them, if not right 
away, in time, from natural competition. 


Mr. Kruecer: A great many people want to know who is going to get the | 
benefit of a reduction in corporate income taxes. 


Mr. Pavt: I want to know a little about rates before we give the reduction. 


Mr. KRUEGER: You see, there is a problem of strategy here, too. A great 
many people are very skeptical about this. They fear that the game is that a 
rich man’s tax program gets put forward, calling for repeal or reduction in the : 
- corporation income tax. They fear, then, that, once that is done, we will not go 
ahead and do the other things which make up for it. | 


} 


Mr. Sonne: I would like to draw your attention to the fact that, as corpo- 
rate taxes are reduced, there will be much larger income on the part of big stock- 
holders who are in the high brackets, so that the Treasury will get additional 
revenue. 


Mr. PAvt: But those people do not spend all their income. 


Mr. Krvuecer: There are several million people in this country holding 
Series E War Bonds. When I heard you describing a twenty-five-billion-dollar 
ale I did not hear anybody suggest that any of that was going to be used for 
~ the reduction of the national debt. Are you planning to use tax revenues for re- 
ne © ducing the national debt? 


ot Mr. Hansen: That all depends upon how the economic circumstances are 
_ going to develop, and I cannot entirely foresee. There may be conditions in which 
i private consumption and business outlays will be so large that we can and 
~ should reduce the debt; but there may be other conditions when it should not be 
3 _teduced and I suspect that that will be the more usual case. 


Mr. KRUEGER: Why are you not afraid of the national debt? 


Mr. HANSEN: Let me say that the national debt does require responsible. 
_ Management and that there are three things which we should keep in mind ina 
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Benak management of the debt. The first is that we should make sure that 

the bonds retain their value and that every person who holds a bond will be paid 
when the bond falls due. That is number one. Secondly, we should see to it that 
the value of our money is maintained, and that the purchasing power internally — 
of our money is maintained. That means substantial stability of prices. And, 
inally, we should so order our economy on a planned program of expansion aes ‘ 
we shall have a rising national income. If we have a rising national income, Ido 


ot ets that we need, to worry. about = debt. If we have a rising paler in Wee ae 
ie 


‘No-Limit Hansen. «3 ; = Sta 
Mr. HANSEN: Yes, I Peg i rs. 
Mr. KRUEGER: They say you know Shee about the national a: 

pt how to it pay off. : 


on 


_ Mr. noua: Do not worry about Hansen. You know the e budget econon is’ 


“a 
. 


duce our debt. It is more a ake oi to have full employment than to reduc 
debt. 


Mr. Hansen: Good. 


Mr. Sonne: But there are other years when there may be inflation, when we 
can reduce the debt. But the main thing upon which you and I agree is that 
we should strengthen our financial position over the decades and that, although 
we may not be able over'the decades to reduce the actual amount of the debt, it 
will be reduced in proportion to our national income. 


. 


Mr. Hansen: I agree. I do not hold, and never have, that there is no limit 
to the national debt. I have always argued that we have to relate it to the na- 
tional income. 


Mr. Sonne: I am, however, in favor of a debt service charge, which would be: 

set aside by the government, of a certain percentage every year. Even if we can- 

_ not meet it and, as a result, have to incur a deficit, it will stand as a red flag to 
the country. 


Mr. Pauvt: Really, though, that is just bookkeeping, is it not? 


Mr. KRvuEGER: He wants to reduce the national debt even if you have to bor- 
row the money to do it. 


3 Mr. Sonne: It is not just bookkeeping. I want to accomplish three things: 
-__ namely, a balanced budget, full employment, and debt reduction. I want to have 
4% the red flag stand up even if we only accomplish the first two things. | 


Mr. Hansen: I do not agree with the red flag. The red flag ought to wave, I 
believe, in terms of whether we are getting economic instability and unemploy- 
.— ment. That is the real red flag, for the things we want to maintain are economic 

' stability and full employment. We do not want to worry too much about the 
; matter of whether the debt is being reduced or not. 


Mr. KRUEGER: What would you do with the national debt, Paul, in relation 
to taxation?~ 


__ Mr. Paut: I would reduce it in times of expansion of the economy; and I 
_ would talk about it in terms of decades rather than particular years. 


Mr. Krvecer: And you would not expect much reduction, then, during the 
immediate decade following the war? 


Mr. Pavt: It might be reduced, but it is pretty hard to foresee what will hap- 
: pen in that decade. 


Mr. Krvecer: It seems to me, gentlemen, that we are agreed upon certain 

. things. At least we believe that the federal budget is going permanently to be 
__ much higher than it ever was before—three times as high as during the highest 
‘ 


ry tk , , 
‘ me es \ _ 2 fice 
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duced; jad Sout wants a i eken payment on it, no matter what hipped There 
is not agreement on . what ought to be done with the corporation i income tax. 32 

‘Weare agreed that all this depends upon having a high and a rising case 
Sonic. and that tax policy is important in giving us a postwar poems of taxa- 
tion which will support maximum employment. : 


T) he Rounp TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broader enti ire 
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change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and 4. ts not 
to be considered as representing the ees of the Rounp TABLE Es SAUCE 


bass, Oscar. “A Rich Man’s Tax = RR eaRn: ” New Republic, ‘October 16, 1944. 
A discussion of the C.E.D. tax proposals. 


Groves, Harorp M. Production, J obs and Taxes. New Vork: : McGraw: 
~ Book Co., Inc., 1944. 
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ebay, 1945. An excellent statement us the postwar tax, drei ls 
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“Taxes cae he » War,” sine: December, 1944. A ase isos 
a iia oe ae tax plans. ; 


é aes ; * 
_ 6. Dovyou believe that it is important that we outline plans mow for postwar re} 
_ adjustment? Or do you think that-it would be better to concern ourselves 


at a 


What Do You Think? 


1. What do you consider the legitimate aims of taxation? For “revenue only’’: 
‘To lend support to other fiscal policies in the control of business cycles? Out . 
line the steps in both the “downward” and “upward” spiral of a business 
cycle. What would you include in a general program of action to level-the 
~peaks of boom and depression? What is the place of government fiscal policy 
in such a program? 


2. Outline the main points of the various proposed plans for postwar taxation” 
What is the purpose of each? How do they differ in aims and methods? Which 
program do you consider most adequate for postwar needs? Why? Upo 
what basis? How would you adjust corporation and personal income taxes 


- 3. What is the relation of taxation to, jobs? How large a national income will be 
necessary to support sixty million postwar jobs? How would you define “ful 
employment”’? How should taxes be adjusted in times of rising national in. 
come? Falling national income? 


_ 4. Review the history of the peaks and ebbs of the national debt. What does 
Professor Hansen mean when he says that he does not worry about the size o 
the national debt so long as the national income is rising? Explain. Do yo 
agree? Would you favor a “debt service charge” being set aside each year? 
Why. or why not? 


5. How successful do you think government wartime policies have been in stabi 
lizing the cost of living, wages, and prices? What are the dangers in conver: 
sion to peacetime? Can “‘economic stability” be supported during conversion: 
How? Discuss the role of taxation during this period. » 


“solely with the problems of winning the war and allow the peacetime prob: 
lems of reconversion, taxation and fiscal policy, employment, government: 
~ owned plants, and so on to wait until they have to be met? Discuss. 
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